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county is very good, the Derbyshire ferns being particularly 
beautiful. The scenery reminds one very much of the Lake 
District, though of course the rugged mountains are absent. 
The roads are enclosed on each side with ancient walls made 
of loose stones piled up one upon another; the hills all round 
are covered with bracken and heather, or stretches of young 
trees — larches, birches, oaks, and wych-elms for the most 
part. One misses the lakes, but the rushing Derwent might 
be Brathay in some parts. There is one particular bridge 
where the rue-leafed saxifrage and wall-lettuce grow, and 
where tall trees come sparsely down to the water’s brim, 
which reminds one forcibly of that bridge at Brathay where 
we used to wander blissfully on half-holidays, or scurry over 
on our way back from delightful nature walks. 

There are many other interests, but a few must suffice. 
We must close with a promise — to be continued in our next ! 

S. H. 


L 


nature notes. 


OCALE HOW, 

Ambleside. 

October.— It is delightful to be back amongst the hills 
again though we are having regular Lake District weather. 
The streams are full to overflowing, and the Stock was lovely 
this afternoon as it sped along by the Old Mill. The leaves 
are falling rapidly, and are swirled round and hurried along 
by the fierce gusts of wind which come sweeping down the 
valleys. 


October yth .— The fungi this year are not nearly so brilliant 
as usual. We saw a few grey and yellow ones and some very 
pretty white ones just tinged with crimson or purple. The 
Jew’s Ears look very bright as they grow in the greyish mud 
along the Rydal road. Scandale looked lovely with a thin 
veil of mist half covering it, the golden brown of the bracken 
showing through faintly. 


The seed vessels of many of the plants have been spoiled 
by the rain, but we found a few dripping specimens of the 
long pod-like fruits of the willow herb and the pointed bills 
of the herb robert. The ivy was in flower on the wall by 
Pelter Bridge, and seemed to attract quantities of blue flies. 
Each flower has a fairly large honey gland, and perhaps this 
and the strong scent attracts the insects. I wonder if ivy 
flowers are fertilised especially by blue flies as those of the 
figwort are by wasps. 


The grass of Parnassus was brought in a few days ago 

from Loughrigg. It is a delicate-looking little flower grow- 
ing in the mountain bogs, and hardly looks as if it belonged 
to this season of the year. Devil’s bit scabious is still in 


flower, also ragwort and blue heather. 

October 8th . — The rain still continues almost incessantly, 
and the paths up Loughrigg and to Sweden Bridge are con- 
verted into mountain torrents. A solitary martin was e 
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in the Church fields this afternoon. Perhaps he was too 
young to fly when his companions left for the south. The 
guelder rose leaves are lovely just now in spite of the rain 
which has scarcely stopped once since we came back. 

October 15th. — At last we have got a really fine day ! We 
set off early for Skehvith this afternoon, in order to enjoy as 
much sun as possible. The birds seem to be quite happy 
again, and the robins are especially gay. The trees are 
putting on their autumn colours now. The beeches and oaks 
are lovely, though not so brilliant as last year. We saw 
some lovely hips and crimson blackberry leaves. It was such 
a treat to have blue sky over head and see the shadows cast 
on the hills by the little fleecy white clouds. 

There are quantities of blackberries this year but very few 
of them are really ripe, and these few are very tasteless and 
watery. There are still quantities of flowers on many of the 
bushes, but these late blossoms scarcely ever come to any- 
thing. The Brathay was very full, and rushed under the 
bridge at Skelwith carrying along the yellow leaves of oak 
and beech, which are beginning to fall rapidly. We found 
meadow sweet still in flower in a bog, and here and there a 
piece of wood sage still lingers on. The bracken is lovely in 
places, deep golden brown fading into pale yellow, and some 

In a little disused quarry there is a flourishing plantation 
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There were two ripe hips on the 

how many flowers this year have is stra "S* 

as their fruits ! en at th e same time 

November 3 rd . — We went out this after™ 
of seeing some birds, but the rain seems to ha a the h ° PeS 

away. We watched a great tit in an ash tree 7 them 

and then we saw a squirrel run • ' ee f° r some time ; 

side of the road. 

tree to tree, sometimes sitting still an in l' ? Pm f from 
bounding off again. Further S p the 
splashing about in the water. Several times heTvent righ 
under then came up and flapped his wings vigomusly 
Finally he hopped out onto a broken railing hanging over 
the river, and smoothed his feathers down briskly. We 
ound a peculiar plant of Angelica with purplish-looking 
flowers, and some brown cup-shaped fungi. 

November \th. — Another lovely day, clear and frosty. We 
went along Loughrigg Terrace and back by Loughrigg 
Tarn and Skelwith. The bracken on the way up to 
the quarries is a lovely red colour. We saw such a 
quantity of spiders’ webs on the banks all sparkling 
with the hoar-frost. They looked like tiny finely-woven 
hammocks slung up, only being so very elastic they would 
be much more comfortable than ordinary hammocks. The 
slates in the quarries looked very green to-day ; but the 
colours in the caves did not seem so distinct as usual. We 
found some lovely little red fungi half hidden in the moss on 
the hillside, and one or two yellow ones too, besides one 
very white waxy one. We also saw some stags’-horn moss 
(lycopodium selago). 

The reflections in Rydal Water were perfect ; even the 
colours of the bracken and the trees showing up against the 
grey rocks were faithfully reflected. 

I always like to stand on that bit of the terrace from 
which you can see the beginning of Grasmere and just a 
peep of Rydal, with the river between them. This htt e 
bit of the Rothay is so musical and ripples over the stones 

so joyously ! , , 

Loughrigg Tarn looked very quiet and peaceful, but 
missed the yellow daffodils from the little wood, whic ma -e 
it so bright in the spring. 
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November 6th . — Another frosty day, the third, so I am 
afraid we shall have rain to-morrow ! Windermere looked 
lovely from Jenkyn’s Crag. There was a thin mist hanging 
over the mountains, and although it was quite early in the 
afternoon the sun shone through like a great red ball, casting 
a crimson streak across the water. Although we could not 
distinguish the trees on the opposite side of the lake as they 
were in the shadow, yet their reflections in the water were 
perfect. The mist gradually began to rise in the Ambleside 
valley, and as the sun sank it looked as if the lake were 
slowly creeping up, swallowing houses and trees, till at last 
we saw nothing but grey mist and grey water, and so turned 
to come home. 


November 8th . — The rain came after the three days white 
frost, but to-day is fairly fine. We went up to the Nook, 
which is gradually resuming more or less its old look, though 
the absence of trees is very sad. We found quite a quantity 
of primroses, all of which were pin-eyed and some were 
double. It is so mild that many summer flowers are still 
fingering on. We found yellow pimpernel, beautiful little 
blue pansies and some very ragged-looking pink campions. 
The leaves of the few small ash trees that are left are such 
a bright colour, the yellows and reds showing up well against 

Ln fr,’ r0C t kyban ^' The y are fragile, however, and 
fall off almost directly you touch them. 

The moss up in the Nook is very fine this vear The 
damp weather seems to have suited it. y 
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OUR HANDICRAFTS, 1903 


greatest interest has this year, as usual, been taken 
in our Handicrafts. Until May had passed, and left only the 
memory of that examination week which “ every little student 
hates, Sloyd was the handicraft that principally occupied 
our thoughts and time. 


The results of that examination were, however, highly 
satisfactory, each student who entered having got a “ first 
class ” pass, two getting the honour of “ distinction.” 

Leather-work has perhaps been a greater favourite than 
any other handicraft this year ; in almost every Senior’s desk 
may be found a marble and a piece of leather in process of 
moulding, while every spare minute is eagerly seized to do 
even a little bit of this fascinating work. We have found 
that sheep-skin, natural or dyed, which we obtain through 
the bootmaker, looks very nice when worked, and is much 
less expensive than cow or calf ; the whole skin costs only 
four shillings. 

The natural colour is rather yellow, but there is a very 
pretty dark green, and crimson, and a good brown. Care 
must be taken not to damp these dyed skins, as it leaves a 
mark, and as the skins are thin it is quite unnecessary. W e 
have also found that if this leather is worked up from the 
back it stretches; if, however, the stuffing is put on, and 
then worked round on the front, it raises it quite sufficiently. 

This sheep-skin is very nice for binding books. 


/ 
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Brass repousse also is very popular among the Seniors, and 
some very pretty things have been made, such as trays, 
stands (a square of brass on a carved block of wood), match 
boxes, brush backs, finger plates, &c. Many students are 
now engaged in making things in copper and aluminium, as 
well as brass. These are softer and easier to work than in 
brass, and look very pretty when finished. 

Wood-carving, of course, is playing an important part in 
our handicrafts. Every other week Mr. Cookson comes and 
gives us a lesson, Miss Barnett taking the class the alternate 
Mondays. In this, table-tops, cupboard doors, a spinning 
chair, &c., are being done, A little bent ironwork has been 
done, but up to the present time no cut leather-work, but 
we hope to do some before the end of the term. The show 
of handicrafts for the benefit of the Inspector was quite 
imposing, and called forth just as much admiration from Mr. 
Parez as we could have wished. We were all particularly 
pleased with his remark that we lead “most useful lives.” 
The Juniors are most enthusiastic “Sloyders,” and many of 
them are well advanced in their number of models. We all 
hope that they will enjoy their handicrafts when they are 
Senions as much as our year has done. 





letters to the editor. 


Scale How, 

Ambleside, 

Dear Editor, November 14TH. 

of our Naturaf I "am ^taking^ th^ 

** 

... museum was started three years ago with I believe 
Miss Hirtzel as first curator, and was managed 

by M,ss W Wilkinson. There are now in®, he mnsfum” 
CO ection of British shells, fairly representative of the 
commoner kinds, but by no means complete ; a number of 
specimens of ores ; birds’ nests ; about sixty species of birds’ 
eggs ; a few small animals in spirits and partial skeletons of 
others ; we have about ninety specimens of British moths, 
an almost complete collection of British butterflies, and two 
cases of tropical insects ; there is also a good show of fossils 
from the Red and Coralline Crags, Orford Castle. 

The following is a list of the gifts to the museum since I 
have been interested in it : 

Fossils Miss B. M. Goode. 

Model of Indian Birch-bark Canoe do. 

British Butterflies and Moths C. T. Brookes. 

British Bird’ Eggs do. 

Wasps’ Nest and Honeycomb Miss M. Yates. 

Gold Ores and Asbestos Miss C. N. Heath. 

Ores Miss C. F. A. Williams. 

Kittiwake (stuffed) found dead by Misses Rothera. 

Greenfinch (stuffed) Miss Hollins. 

Book of Mosses Miss A. Gordon. 

Oracana Cone Barrow. 

Pie-marked Ash Stick do. 

The museum is badly in need of air-tight cases for the 
perishable specimens, so if any ex-students have young 


